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AFRAID OF OUR SHADOW? 
Gretchen Knief Schenk 


It was great fun as a child to walk through the woods of northern Wiscon- 
sin at night in summer and imagine all sorts of odd creatures in the shadows 
cast by the bright moon. It was fun as long as we were in a group, as long as 
there was an adult with us whose hand we could touch in case the shadows 
became spooky. 

Now and then some timid friend, not accustomed to using his imagination, 
or some smart aleck trying deliberately to frighten us with strange noises and 





Mrs. Schenk is a native of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. She attended Milwaukee State Nor- 
mal, the University of California at Los Angeles, and the University of Illinois Library 
School. Her library experience has included positions as junior assistant at the Milwaukee 
Public Library; senior assistant at the Los Angeles Public Library, the Santa Monica Public 
Library, and the Los Angeles County Free Library; librarian of the Siskiyou County Free 
Library, Yreka, California; the Kern County Free Library and the Washington State Library. 
When she retired from active library work in 1945 she went to live on a farm in Summer- 
dale, Alabama. But librarians will not allow Mrs. Schenk to remain in Summerdale and she 
is still active in library affairs. She has worked on the survey of New York state library 
facilities completed earlier this year and is preparing a county library manual for the 
A. L. A. She is editor of the department on county libraries in the Wilson Library Bulletin. 
Wisconsin librarians remember with gratitude her generous and inspiring participation in 
the Library Workshop at Green Lake in June 1946. Mrs. Schenk knows the problems 
involved in bringing better library service to Wisconsin. 
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ultra-vivid suggestions did his best to spoil our fun. For him we had a slogan 
“Bange machen gilt nicht”—no fair scaring. We weren't really afraid of the 
shadows, we told ourselves, and exercising the imagination was good practice. 
So no timid soul and no smart aleck had any business scaring us. Our game 
was fun if it was played right. 


Wisconsin librarians, too, are taking a walk through dark woods at present. 
Strange shadows surround them. Shadows called “state plan” or county or 
regional libraries or other things that don’t seem quite real. They don't seem 
to fit into what we know our libraries to be today. “Coming events cast their 
shadows before,” however, so what about these shadows? A little bit spooky? 
Sure. And are we a little scared? Sure, more than a little bit. Especially when 
the timid souls and the smart alecks among us begin to tell about what will 
happen when— 


Now instead of being scared, let’s have some fun. Let's declare “Bange 
machen gilt nicht” and use that God-given imagination to see how and where 
we can improve our service to our citizens. That’s what imagination is for 
anyhow. 

First of all, let’s see what is most important in the service we give. Why, the 
direct service, of course, person to person, reference librarian to those who 
seek answers, the librarian and her counsel to the child, the youth, the man, 
the woman—to all those who come to her and whom she can help. 

How does she help them? Through books, magazines, pamphlets. Through 
the printed word in whatever form it comes; through films, through music, 
speech and language records, through her knowledge of community agencies 
and activities; by every device she knows. 

Now suppose some one comes to this librarian, to us, and says, “We'll help 
you do this job. You do the most important things, the work with the people, 
and we'll do whatever housekeeping tasks you ask us to do. We'll bring in the 
food, but you can combine it into delicious meals. We'll buy the books you 
request—and many, many more—but instead of your having to bother with 
dealers and discounts and bills and such, we'll take care of all of that for you. 
You just send your requests to the headquarters library and we'll take care 
of the rest. 

“Books from the headquarters library will come to you fully cataloged, but 
if you wish, we can also catalog any books that your library may wish to buy 
for itself, and we can do it much more cheaply and economically than when it 
is done by every library individually. We'll mend your books for you and 
keep them in good repair. We can send you pictures and films and records 
and pamphlets and documents. We can free you from the drudgery of library 
housekeeping details and give you time for the real task of “homemaking”— 
working with readers and books without always having the specter of book 
ordering, cataloging, mending, binding, etc., hovering over you, waiting to 
be done.” 
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If some one came to you with such a proposition, would you turn it down? 
Not if you had enough imagination to see how much better work you could 
do for the people in your town. Aside from being free of the drudgery of 
library housekeeping, you would have, through constant exchange, many, 
many more books than your book budget can usually supply. If the captain 
of the volunteer fire department wants to read half a dozen books on good 
methods of fire fighting, you would be able to get those books for him and 
still not have to worry about the patron who is always asking for a new book 
on furniture and antiques. 

Best of all, there would stand behind you, not over you, a corps of trained 
librarians to whom you could take your problems. These county and regional 
librarians would be free to come to you when you needed them. The reference 
librarian, for example, would take the “hard” ones, the questions you can’t 
answer. More than that, you could probably call the headquarters library by 
telephone for a small long distance charge to get fast service for your patrons. 

The children’s librarian of the county or region would come to your library, 
introduce books to children, teach them how to use the library, tell them won- 
derful stories. Books from the county or regional headquarters would be ready 
for circulation when they reached your library and worn out books would be 
rebound or discarded, so that you would have only live, modern, readable 
books on your shelves, like a modern department store whose stock is always 
kept neat and clean. , 

Would you lose your job? No, of course not. The county or regional library 
is there to help you do a better job, not to give your job to some one else. 
Would your library lose its books? No, indeed, that is not necessary. Some 
libraries, it is true, when they join the county or regional library system, gradu- 
ally get so many fresh and different books to fill the shelves that the old, dusty, 
worn out books belonging to the library originally are crowded out. But nobody 
in town misses them! 

Who would control the library building? Why, the same people who con- 
trol it now. The local community is just as responsible under the county or 
regional library plan for providing a place to house the library service as it is 
at present. And the library board? That would work very closely with the 
county or regional library board and librarian to improve service still more. 
The board would become an interpreter, interpreting the county or regional 
library to the community and in turn interpreting the community to the larger 
library. Ask any library board of a library which has joined a new county or 
regional library system after a few years’ experience and see whether the 
community isn’t getting better library service. Nine times out of ten the board 
will agree that previously it could not do individually for its community what 
it is now doing by joining hands with other boards. 

But what of the medium sized library with a trained staff—would a a 
or regional library be able to improve its services too? The more imagination 
such a librarian and staff have, the more often they will see ways to improve 
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service to their patrons, and the more frequently they will call on the county 
or regional staff to help. Publicity, public relations, community contacts, as a 
location finder for reference and research materials, as a third arm to provide 
the community with “superior” service—these are just a few of the things for 
which the trained staff and the library board would use their county or re- 
gional library. 

Afraid of our shadow? Afraid of the potentialities for improved services 
which the county or regional library plan will bring? No, definitely not. First 
of all, Wisconsin librarians and trustees are working out these plans together. 
No one is alone in this walk through the woods of planning. Secondly, there 
is nothing to fear as long as the State Library Commission, always the best 
friend of the state’s library service, leads the way. The Commission, like the 
adult of our childhood, will never allow any plan to be approved which would 
not better the public library service for the citizens whom we serve. 

The Commission does want us to exercise our imagination now to see how 
vastly improved our library service can become through such a scheme of 
county or regional libraries. It wants us to sharpen our wits to see how the 
new plan can be put into action when it is finally adopted. It wants us to “sell” 
it to our citizens in general and to law makers and budget makers in particu- 
lar. It wants us to realize how long the way will be before we realize all of our 
goals. However, it is the first step that counts and then—just keep on going! 
And have fun along the way, too! No fair scaring! 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN TO SPONSOR 
LIBRARY RESEARCH PROJECT 


On July 1, 1948 a University of Wisconsin sponsored research project in the field of the 
rural library will begin. Two broad objectives will be undertaken. There is a need on the 
one hand for more knowledge about the library as a social institution in rural areas, its 
relation to population, natural resources, and nationality grouping, as well as to other insti- 
tutions and organizations in the community. And, depending on the outcome of the Library 
Demonstration Bill in Congress, there may be the more immediate need to assist the Free 
Library Commission with a demonstration library in unserviced areas in the state. 

We are planning for a new day for library standards and facilities throughout Wisconsin, 
but research is first needed to evaluate our present situation and our potentialities. Do we 
have the tested knowledge about library systems in communities, counties, or regions which 
would enable us to predict a successful library demonstration project? What potential re- 
sources for a regional library system exists in sparsely settled areas? What types of library 
systems seem to best serve rural people? What can be done to make rural people as “better 
library” conscious, as they are “better school” conscious? These are some of the questions 
being considered. 

The study will be led by Rural Sociologist John R. Barton, who will spend part of the 
coming summer out in the state visiting representative library institutions. In addition a 
graduate research assistant will be working on the project for a year. The full cooperation 
of library personnel is essential to the success of this survey study, for only with the help 
of experienced workers in the field can adequate information be developed. 
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YOUR PART IN THE RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 
Robert M. Agard 


Recruiting for a profession, whether it be 
librarianship, law, medicine or nursing, must 
be a continuing process, particularly if there 
is to be a constant flow of competent people 
into the profession. Every librarian must al- 
ways be conscious of the need for librarians, 
but the chief features of a recruiting pro- 
gram should be both long-range and funda- 
mental. Two of the basic features are sal- 
aries and working conditions. Salaries should 
be commensurate with a person’s training, 
abilities and responsibilities, and working 
conditions should be conducive to an intel- 
lectual experience which is both free and 
stimulating. This means that a constant drive 
to increase library salaries, so that librarians 
can enjoy the amenities of civilized living 
which customarily pertain to the professions. 
It also means classification and pay plans 
which differentiate between professional and 
clerical work in libraries. An intelligent and 
constant attack on these problems is the very 
basis of a recruiting program. Once progress 
is clearly being made in this area, success 
in actual recruiting should follow. 

The library profession, however, is pre- 
sented with an acute shortage of librarians, 
which will not wait for the solution of these 
basic problems. In view of this, what can 
anyone do? What can you as a librarian do 
to recruit young people for the library pro- 
fession? You can do much to further the 
W. L. A.’s recruitment program; indeed, 
any success which the program has will in 
a large measure result from the energy and 
time which you can devote to interesting 
young people in working in libraries as a 
career. Mr. Allez of the Wisconsin Library 
School says that a large number of students 
at the school have embarked upon a career 
in librarianship, because of the respect in 
which they hold librarians of their acquaint- 
ance. You who are librarians can lead young 
people into the profession by meeting them 
in the line of duty, by being alert to future 
librarians among them, and by encouraging 
them to be librarians. This is your contribu- 
tion to the Association’s recruiting program. 
A formal program, such as this sponsored 
by the W. L. A., will accomplish little with- 
out the participation of individual librari- 


ans. It will be the personal touch alone 
which will make the program a success. 
You are aware of the difficulties under 
which a program of recruitment for the li- 
brary profession must operate, and you will 
have to use your influence and personality 
to overcome existing handicaps. The salaries 
in the profession have never been large. In 
most cases they have probably lagged be- 
hind those offered in similar professions, 
such as teaching. They have improved of 
late, but scarcely enough to compensate for 
the increased cost of living. Yet, salary is 
one of the basic considerations influencing a 
person’s choice of occupation. Unfortunately, 
you as an individual can do very little to 
overcome this serious defect immediately. 
Each librarian can, of course, urge upon 
the library board the need for larger sal- 
aries, but this will not overcome quickly the 
widespread impression that librarianship is 
a traditionally low paid profession. You 
must, therefore, be concerned with the po- 
tential values of the profession to individu- 
als and to society rather than with the cur- 
rent financial compensation. You are living 
in a civilization which places tremendous 
stress on the material values of life, a civil- 
ization which sees all things in concrete and 
practical terms. Actually, libraries are an 
intensely practical institution—so practical, in 
fact, that their acceptance has become com- 
pletely commonplace. But the contribution 
which libraries can make to contemporary 
civilization can and must be made manifest 
to young people. Here are goals for which 
they can work; a challenge which they may 
take up. You need only think of the titles of 
two recent books on libraries to realize the 
importance of libraries in a democratic so- 
ciety: Ditzion’s Arsenals of Democratic Cul- 
ture, and Salamanca’s Fortress of Freedom.* 


The Committee on Salaries and Person- 
nel of the W. L. A. invites your participa- 
tion in its recruitment program for the state. 
The committee has secured copies of fold- 
ers on librarianship as a career from the 
University of Wisconsin, the Graduate Li- 





* Available from the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment, Madison 2. 
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brary School (University of Chicago) and the 
A. L. A. These folders are available for free 
distribution to libraries and individuals. But 
it is your responsibility to make use of them 
and to place them in proper hands. The 
chairman of the committee will participate 
directly in the program by writing to any 
potential librarians whose names are sent 
him by local librarians. This personal touch 
is the greatest single factor which we can 
marshal against the difficulties of recruiting 
new librarians. Secondly, use all you know 
about publicity. This is an age in which 
libraries and librarians must compete with 
a variety of demands upon people’s time and 
interests, so it is important to advance our 
cause as much as possible. Modesty can 
scarcely be termed a virtue among libraries 
at this time. 
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College librarians are in a_ particularly 
strategic position to further the committee’s 
recruitment program. Many young people 
make their choice of profession during col- 
lege, and therefore great guidance opportu- 
nities are open to librarians working in 
educational institutions. The vocational 
counselor in a school or college should be 
a valuable ally in developing a recruiting 
program. 


Robert M. Agard is librarian of Lane 
Library, Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin, 
and Chairman of the Wisconsin Library 
Association Committee on Salaries and Per- 
sonnel, 


WANTED-90 NEW A. L. A. MEMBERS IN WISCONSIN 


450 librarians in Wisconsin were A. L. A. 
members in 1947. Have all 450 renewed 
your membership for 1948? A. L. A. also 
needs 90 new members from Wisconsin to 
make the 1948 membership campaign a 
success. 

“It costs—but it pays!” Membership in 
the American Library Association gives you 
various benefits such as: 

The A. L. A. Bulletin with the “new 

look.” 

Advantages of the Association’s pub- 
lishing program in behalf of library 
progress. 

Direct benefits from the work of over 

70 committees dealing with specific 
problems. 

Opportunity to participate in a sound 
retirement plan. 

The American Library Association gives 
service to you as a librarian, service to your 
library, and service to the nation. It is your 
privilege to help the Association carry out 
this program of service. 

“It is not enough to do a good job in 
your own community. Your own prestige de- 
pends on your profession as a whole doing 
a good job. The A. L. A. needs your brains, 
your ciriticism, your money, your energy 
and enthusiasm. It needs you.” 

When joining A. L. A. you are entitled 


to check one division membership without 
extra charge. That membership will bring 
you the official publication of the division. 
“Public Libraries,” which is the quarterly 
bulletin of the Public Library Division, is 
full of helpful information that all librarians 
will want. “Top of the News” is published 
four times a year by the Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People and 
is devoted to timely and useful material 
which is adaptable for any size of library. 
It has just added a new department—The 
Materials Corner, compiled by Alice Brooks, 
Librarian of the Materials Center, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
The schedule for dues is as follows: 


Library Members Annual 
Annual Salary Dues 
Oe | ere $2.00 
1) |, | cc pee ae ee 3.00 

ECTS | | a ee ee 4.00 
POE | | ee 5.00 
|) ce | a aire 6.00 
ea | a rs 8.00 
5,001 and ovet...............--:-20-000----- 10.00 


Your dues may be sent to American Li- 
brary Association, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, or to Miss Theodora L. Haman, 
Wisconsin representative for A. L. A. mem- 
bership, Two Rivers Public Library, Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin. 
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SUMMER COURSES—INSTITUTES—WORKSHOPS 


School Library Institute 

The first Institute on Library Service to 
Schools will be held at the University of 
Wisconsin Library School, Thursday 
through Saturday, July 15-17, 1948. While 
registration is not required previous to the 
meeting it would be helpful if you will in- 
dicate your intention to attend. 

The complete program will be sent on 
request. Write Library School, University 
of Wisconsin, 811 State Street, Madison 5, 
Wisconsin. 

Thursday Session—July 15 
10:00 Registration 
2:00 Technical Processes 

Cataloging Problems Round Table— 

Ida M. Gangstad, Assistant Professor, 
Extension Division, U. of W., will meet 
with teacher-librarians to discuss in- 
dividual cataloging problems. 
Rachel K. Schenk, Assistant Professor, 
Library School, will meet with other 
librarians concerning their cataloging 
problems. 
Individual and Group Conferences with 
consultants. 

4:00-5:00 Film showing 

7:30 Kenneth J. Rehage, U. of Chicago 

High School—Materials in Social studies, 

their significance in developing meaning. 
Reception 

Friday Session—July 16 
8:45-9:15 Books for the elementary school 
library—Martha Petty, Head of Children’s 

Work, Kenosha. 
9:15-9:45 Some popular titles for the Junior 

High School Library—Ellen Sweet, librar- 

ian, Wausau Jr. H. S. 
9:45-10:15 Building a basic book collection 

for the H. S. Library—Mrs. Ina Luck, li- 

brarian, Waupun H. S. 

Discussion 

Intermission 
11:00-11:40 Reading for living; a discussion 

of purposive reading—Douglas F. Parry, 

Assistant Professor of Education, U. of 

Wisconsin. 

2:00 Services available to School Librarians 
on the Campus and in Madison. 

Visits to WHA, Madison Free Library, 

Historical Museum, etc. 
4:00-5:00 Film showing 


Saturday Session—July 16 
9:30 Books for young people in today’s 
world—Dora V. Smith, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota. 
Discussion. 


Indiana University 
Summer Course 

Indiana University has announced an eight 
week course in library science for the 1948 
summer session, June 15-August 13. ‘Nine 
hours credit will be given to students who 
offer at least two years (60 semester hours) 
of college credit for admission. The course 
will constitute one-half of the ‘core’ curri- 
culum for public librarians and school li- 
brarians. 

“Cther students will be admitted on re- 
commendation of the Library Certification 
Board. The board will accept this Course in 
fulfillment of the minimum requirements for 
certification of librarians of small public li- 
braries. These students will receive a state- 
ment attesting satisfactory completion of 
two years of regular college work. Inquiries 
may be addressed to Margaret I. Rufsvold, 
Director of Library Service, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana.” 

—Library Occurrent, March 1948 


Audio-Visual Workshop 

A two-week workshop on audio-visual 
materials especially planned for public li- 
brarians will be offered from July 5 to July 
16, 1948 at Wayne University in Detroit, as 
a section of a larger six-weeks course offer- 
ing from two to six hours of graduate or 
undergraduate credit. Additional information 
is available by writing Mr. Arthur C. Steni- 
us, Professor of Education, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


Chicago Graduate Library 
School Institute 

The thirteenth annual Institute of the 
Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago will be held at the University 
during the week of August 16-21, 1948. 
“Education for Librarianship” will be the 
theme of the Institute. 

It is planned for the profession as a whole. 
While it will be of major importance and 
interest to faculty members of library schools 
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it will also be of vital significance to all 
librarians. 

The Institute program will include such 
topics as the place of professional education 
in the University, the relationship between 
education for librarianship and education 
for other professions, the pre-professional 
background of librarians, the content of ba- 
sic library training and training in special 
fields, and the state of advanced training 
and research in librarianship. 


Michigan Summer School Courses 
University of Michigan, Department of 
Library Science, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
is offering courses, in four categories, in 
its 1948 Summer Session, June 21 to Aug- 
ust 14—(1) First-year library science courses 
for candidates for the A. B. L. S. degree; 


(2) For both A. B. L. S. and A. M. L. S. 
candidates; (3) For A. M. L. S. candidates, 
and (4) For Teacher-Librarians, School Li- 
brarians, and Teachers. 

Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers, Supt. of 
Work with Children, New York Public Li- 
brary, will offer Library Work with Chil- 
dren, and Children’s Literature. 


Western Michigan College of Education, 
Department of Librarianship, at Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, offers the following courses in 
its 1948 Summer Session, June 28 to Aug- 
ust 6—Reading Interests of Children, Refer- 
ence Service and Organization of Library 
Materials, Selection of Reading Materials, 
The Library in the Modern Community, and 
Curriculum Enrichment. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
WORKERS WITH YOUNG PEOPLE 
SPRING MEETING, APRIL 9 AND 10, 1948 


Extension of Library Service to Young 
People Through Cooperation With Other 
Community Agencies was the central theme 
of the two day meeting held at the La 
Crosse Public Library, April 9 and 10. 
Eighty-two librarians and trustees registered 
and many other interested people were in 
attendance. 

Mayor Charles Beranek of La Crosse 
welcomed the group to the city, after which 
Florence Hensey, chairman, presented the 
theme of the meeting and introduced Mrs. 
Alice Schowalter, director of Work With 
Children at Racine, who gave the morning 
address, “Preschool Radio Story Hour.” Mrs. 
Schowalter, in describing the broadcasts giv- 
en in Racine, emphasized the fact that the 
stories are presented as they would be in 
the library building. Much work is involved 
in selecting and timing the stories and ob- 
taining permission to use the stories from 
publishers and authors. Mrs. Schowalter felt 
that librarians have too long overlooked 
radio possibilities and that the benefits de- 
rived in publicity and outside contact far 
out-weigh the tremendous work involved. 
An open discussion of work done in other 
parts of the state through radio broadcasts 
of all types followed. 


After luncheon, served at Cargill House, 
the group was addressed by Norma Rath- 
bun, Chief of Work With Children in Mil- 
waukee, on the subject, “The Children’s De- 
partment Cooperates With Community 
Agencies.” Miss Rathbun maintained that 
the book collection is still the starting point 
and work with an individual child still the 
chief objective, yet the use of all possible 
mediums can increase our sphere of influ- 
ence. Collaborating with the Youth Services, 
Scouts, Service and Business Men’s groups, 
theaters, museums and church groups, offer 
many opportunities of service to children. 
Miss Rathbun’s presentation left one with 
the impression that opportunities of work- 
ing with allied groups are limitless and very 
beneficial to the library as well as the chil- 
dren. 

The remainder of the afternoon was spent 
visiting the Central High School Library, 
the Teachers College Training School and 
the North Side Branch Library, enabling the 
group to get an idea of the services given 
through libraries in La Crosse. 

The dinner meeting held at the Linker 
Hotel Friday night drew a large group as 
the noted author of children’s books, Mar- 
guerite Henry, entertained and inspired as 
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she told her experiences in writing her two 
most recent books, Justin Morgan Had a 
Horse, and Misty of Chincoteague. The 
amount of research done involving most 
minute details was staggering, yet it showed 
the author’s absorption in her writing and 
her desire to give only the best to her 
public. 

Saturday morning, Alice Brooks, librarian 
of the Materials Center at the University 
of Chicago, delivered an address on “De- 
velopmental Values in Children’s Litera- 
ture.” Explaining that reading can be a 
wonderful experience if the child wants to 
read, Miss Brooks pointed out that books 
can help the child in his process of grow- 
ing up. Many situations related in stories 
help in the tasks to be achieved by every 
small child, such as living healthfully, as- 
suming the natural sex role, associations 
with groups, developing social attitudes and 
obtaining an emotional independence. Read- 
ing is an experience exactly like seeing or 
hearing and can aid the child in his develop- 
ment, so it becomes increasingly important 
for workers with children to be aware of 
books in this light of social significance. 


A panel discussion around the theme 
“School and Public Library Cooperation” 
completed the morning’s program. Wilma 
Bennett, Assistant Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Library School, was the 
moderator. Christine Pedersen, librarian at 
Lincoln High School in Wisconsin Rapids; 
Gladys Cavanaugh, School Library Super- 
visor at Madison; Esther Regli, children’s 
librarian of the Public Library in Wauwa- 
tosa, and Juanita Walker, children’s librarian 
at the Public Library in Superior, were the 
participating speakers. Each in turn de- 
scribed methods of cooperation as practiced 
in their respective towns and the benefits 
derived from working together not only to 
save time and effort, but also to enlarge 
and enrich service. 

Elizabeth Burr, Library Advisor in 
Charge of Children’s Work of the Wiscon- 
sin Library Commission, opened the after- 
noon meeting by showing and describing a 
selection of Children’s books which she con- 
siders outstanding and worthy of purchase. 

The business meeting of the Children’s 
Section of the Wisconsin Library Associa- 
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tion was opened by Florence Hensey, chair- 
man. The minutes of the meeting held at 
the convention in Minneapolis last October 
were read and approved. Miss Hensey ex- 
plained that W. L. A. has agreed to sub- 
sidize the Spring Meeting of this Section 
upon receipt of a budget received by Febru- 
ary of each year. $35.00 was allowed to help 
in coverage of expenses of the La Crosse 
meeting. The treasurer’s report as of March 
80, 1948 was read to show a balance on 
hand of $32.01. The nominating committee 
chairman, Catherine Casey of New Rich- 
mond, presented the following slate of of- 
ficers for the coming year: 


Chairman—Marion Sharp of Green Bay 
Vice-Chairman—Margaret Paulus of West 
Allis 
Secretary-treasurer—Constance Gall of Be- 
loit. 
The motion to accept the committee’s nom- 
ination of officers by unanimous vote was 
made and carried. 

A motion presented by Mrs. Alice Scho- 
walter that a communique be directed to 
Errett W. McDiarmid, chairman of the com- 
mittee to name a successor to Carl Milam, 
Executive Secretary of A. L. A., emphasiz- 
ing the need of finding a person possessing 
a practical viewpoint as well as executive 
ability, and indicating this group’s interest 
in such a nomination, was carried and the 
secretary directed to send such a message 
immediately. 

The following resolution was read by Lila 
Burnett and passed by unanimous vote: 

“We, the Children’s Section of the Wis- 
consin Library Association, wish to thank: 

1. The library staff and the library board 
of the La Crosse Public Library for the 
friendly hospitality. 

2. The exhibitors for the helpful book dis- 
plays: A. C. McClurg, represented by G. L. 
Sully and O. E. Andreen; Albert Whitman, 
represented by E. J. Wambach; Edwin Allen, 
represented by E. R. Abell; New Method, 
represented by Fred Lynn, and Imperial, 
represented by Tom Moran. 

3. Tle Cargill House and the Hotel 
Linker for the fine accommodations. 

4. The Radio Station WKBH and the 
newspaper, The La Crosse Tribune, for the 
publicity.” 
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The group urged Wilma Bennett and 
Gladys Cavanaugh to proceed with the work 
on a juvenile magazine index of reference 
material. 

All those planning to attend A. L. A. 
meeting in Atlantic City this summer were 
instructed to promote a setup to facilitate 
radio copyright permissions. 

Wilma Bennett announced that an Insti- 
tute of Library Service to Schools will be 
held on the University of Wisconsin campus 
July 15 to 17, 1948. 

The chairman expressed her appreciation 
to all those who contributed to make the 
meeting a success, and a motion was made 
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and carried for adjournment closing the 
Spring Meeting of the Children’s Section of 
W. L. A. for 1948. 

Constance Gall 

Acting Secretary-treasurer 





The service bulletin, compiled by Alice 
Brooks, librarian, University of Chicago, 
Center of Instructional Materials, is pub- 
lished on the 15th of each month with the 
exception of August, annual subscription 75 
cents. The address is Materials Center, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Ave., 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


JOHN MACKENZIE CORY APPOINTED EXECUTIVE SECRETARY A. L. A. 


The American Library Association has 
announced the appointment of John Mac- 
kenzie Cory as Executive Secretary of the 
Association. Mr. Cory, currently Associate 
Librarian of the University of California Li- 
brary, succeeds Carl H. Milam who -e- 
signed after 28 years as A. L. A.’s Executive 
Secretary to become Director of Libraries 
for the United Nations. 

Age 34, Mr. Cory has spent 10 years in 
the library profession. A graduate of the 
University of California, he took his gradu- 
ate work at the University of Chicago where 
he subsequently served as Research As- 
sistant. After being Director of Libraries for 
the University of Alabama from 1940 to 


1942, he entered government service. Dur- 
ing the war he was Senior Library Special- 
ist for the U. S. Office of Education, Chief 
of the Library Liaison Unit for the Office 
of War Information, and then became a 
warrant officer for the Air Transport Com- 
mand. 


Mr. Cory has been very active in the 
American Library Association, having par- 
ticipated in the work of several boards and 
committees, as Chairman of the A. L. A. 
Committee on Awards, member of the Li- 
brary Extension Board and Treasurer of 
the Library Education Division. 


He is married and has three children. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Name Is Changed 

Last month when we described the de- 
partments which offer services to libraries, 
the new name for the Department of De- 
bating and Public Discussion had not been 
chosen. Since that time it has been changed 
to the Bureau of Information and Program 
Services. The Bureau administrators feel that 
the new name is more descriptive of the 
services of this branch of the Extension 
Division. 
Wisconsin Centennial Plans 

A complete listing of county centennial 
celebrations has been compiled, as of April 


1948, by the Wisconsin State Centennial 
Committee and is available from that com- 
mittee, Room 331 West, State Capitol, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. The celebrations are listed 
by county with the date and description of 
the event. 


Child Study Association Award 

Child Study Association of America, 221 
W. 57th St., New York, annual award for 
“a book for young people which faces with 
honesty and courage real problems in to- 
day’s world,” was given to Judy’s Journey, 
by Lois Lenski (Lippincott). Special cita- 
tions were given to Pancakes-Paris, by Claire 
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Huchet Bishop (Viking), Anchor Man by 
Jessie Jackson (Harper) and The Divided 
Heart, by Mina Lewiton (McKay). These 
awards were announced on March 1. 


International Mind Alcove Books to’ End 

With the spring installment of Interna- 
tional Mind Alcove books, the Endowment 
finds it necessary to end its contribution of 
books to the International Mind Alcoves. 
Their gifts over the past years have included 
many fine and useful books. 


Objectives and Standards to 
Appear in June 

The revised Wisconsin Idea of Voluntary 
Education Through Libraries: Objectives, 
specifications and standards for a state-wide 
system was to have been published as a 
supplement to the May Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin. It is necessary to postpone it and 
the present plan is to have it appear sep- 
arately sometime in June. 

A proposal to have a September issue of 
the Bulletin, and omit the usual July issue, 
is being considered. There would be a num- 
ber of advantages in such an adjustment. 
Watch for a definite announcement in the 
June issue. 
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Our Wisconsin Heritage 

“Our Wisconsin heritage” (The Develop- 
ment of a State), a 50 page bulletin which 
was sponsored and planned jointly by the 
Wisconsin Cooperative Educational Planning 
Program and the Wisconsin Sub-Committee 
on Education for the 1948 Centennial. The 
purpose of the bulletin is to assist teachers, 
elementary and secondary, in organizing lo- 
cal history projects. Copies may be secured 
from the Curriculum Coodinator, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Madison 2, 
Wisconsin. 

Curriculum Films Available 

The Jam Handy Organization, now exclu- 
sive distributor for Curriculum Films in the 
United States and Canada, has conducted 
research to determine the fields in which 
educational films are needed. They are now 
expanding their service to make more color 
films available. All new film projects are 
planned under the guidance of educational 
authorities. 

Slide films now available include secon- 
dary mathematics, English, history, sports 
and art. For details write to The Jam Han- 
dy Organization, 2821 East Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit 11, Michigan. 





"ROUND THE STATE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Orrilla M. Thompson, Editor, "Round the State 
B-108 State Office Building 


Delavan. After being closed for six days, 
from April 6 to 10, Aram Public Library 
re-opened with a most pleasing change in 
interior appearance. New fluorescent light- 
ing was installed over the entire building 
early in March, so now friends who come 
to the library in the evening can read in 
comfort and with no eyestrain. The interior 
of the library, halls and rooms on the lower 
floor, including the auditorium, have all been 
redecorated. A light gray-green shade lends 
a most pleasing appearance to all of the 
rooms. They expect to observe “open house” 
in a short time. 


Dodge County. The Dodge County Li- 
brary Association met on Thursday, March 
11, at Beaver Dam. The group met at Wil- 
liams Free Library to browse and discuss 
library problems. The dinner at Hotel Rog- 


ers was followed by a program stressing 
county service. Mrs. R. L. Sterr of Lomira 
presented a summary of The National Plan. 
The film “Books and People” was shown and 
discussion followed. 


Marinette. The long awaited bookmobile 
started out from Stephenson Public Library 
on February 38d. The County Board appro- 
priated $3,200 last year for the purchase of 
the chassis and body of the bookmobile. The 
cost of the shelves and other fittings was 
realized through donations by numerous 
County organizations and individuals on 
solicitation by the Marinette County Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. The Bookmobile is 
known as the “Marinette County Memorial 
Library.” A number of memorial books have 
been given to it by individuals. In two 
months the circulation was 17,317 as com- 
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pared to a total for the same period last 
year of 12,444. 


Milwaukee. Library Journal’s Pictorial 
Choice of the Month, April 1, 1948 is Ruth 
Shapiro, Chief of Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary’s Department of Group Service dis- 
cussing with John Cudahy, president of the 
Milwaukee Harvester Union, the Collective 
Bargaining Negotiations and Contracts Serv- 
ice of the Bureau of National Affairs. A 
story describes the library’s present day 
service to labor groups. 


Oshkosh. From the annual report: Improve- 
ments include the installation of fluorescent 
lights for the stacks, catalog, and children’s 
rooms. This was accomplished with the ex- 
pert help and guidance of the City Electri- 
cal Department. . . . Newcomers to Oshkosh 
are sent a letter of greeting and invitation 
to use the Public Library. The “City Wel- 
come Wagon,” through its hostess, distri- 
butes this invitation when she calls on new 


families in the city. 


Platteville. Clara Laughton, librarian, has 
prepared a special bibliography on Wiscon- 
sin including books, pamphlets and _illus- 
trative materials for the use of patrons and 
all Platteville citizens. The bibliography 
was given publicity in a local paper. 


Racine. Staff changes—Winifred Hawk is 
retiring after 19 years of service with the 
library. Her position as Head of Branches 
is being filled by Edward Hayward of the 
Akron Public Library. Mr. Hayward is a 
graduate of Middlebury College and re- 
ceived his library training at the University 
of Illinois. . . . Gertrude Morgan of the June 
1948 University of Wisconsin Library 
School class has accepted the position as 
librarian of the McKinley Junior High 
School Branch Library. Florence Evans ot 
the library staff is transferring from the 
McKinley Branch to the South Branch. . 

Bond issue referendum—on April 6 the peo- 
ple of Racine voted on the question as to 
whether $850,000 in bonds should be floated 
for a new main library building. After a 
spirited and very active campaign the bond 
issue was defeated by a vote of more than 
2 to 1 majority. The bond issue was sup- 
ported by the two local néwspapers, by the 
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A. F. of L. and the C. I. O., and by various 
other groups. It was actively opposed by the 
Taxpayers Alliance, certain Veterans organ- 
izations, and certain members of the City 
Council. The library will be happy to share 
its experiences with any other library that 
is contemplating a bond issue campaign. 
. . “Looking for something”’—The 12 page 
1947 annual report of the library is avail- 
able on request. The annual report was 
planned as part of the publicity drive in 
connection with the bond issue referendum. 
. The Racine Public Library is proud of 
the fact that professional staff members 
have a 100% record of membership in the 
A. L. A. and W. L. A. Many junior assistant 
members of the staff are also members of 
the W. L. A. 


Shawano. Miss Harriet P. Humphrey, for 
many years a very interested and active 
trustee of the Shawano Public Library, died 
on April 12. 


Spring Green. Mrs. Marcus Bossard, widow 
of Dr. M. A. Bossard, has presented to the 
village board $30,000 in securities, cash, and 
a downtown lot. The gift is to be known 
as the Marcus Bossard Memorial and will be 
used for the construction of a public library. 
Date of construction has not been decided. 


Superior. An article “The Librarian and 
the Clubwomen,” by Greta Lagro Potter of 
Superior, appeared in February Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin. In the article Mrs. Potter 
shows the advantages of club and library 
cooperation. She recommends that library 
staff members be represented in as many 
general clubs as possible “without spreading 
themselves too thin,” she states, “their read- 
ing interests are generally broad. Their life 
interests should feel the pulse of commu- 
nity life.” 

Wausau. From the annual report: Let’s 
take a Look at the Record—“While the 
population of Wausau has almost tripled 
in the last fifty years, the use of the library 
has multiplied more than fifteen times in 
the number of books circulated and more 
than eleven times in the number of people 
using library facilities.” . One of the 
most rewarding projects of the year has 
been the beginning of the pre-school story 
hour for the littlest ones from two to five 
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years with an average weekly attendance of 
fifteen. . . . The library reading help pro- 
gram for children, which was initiated three 
years ago, has grown so rapidly that assist- 
ance was needed to handle the class work 
this year. Classes were held one day a week 
for ten weeks under the direction of Mrs. 
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Kay Biwer, Children’s Assistant and Coun- 
ty librarian, assisted by Eileen Collins, 
Grant School Teacher and Florence Hen- 
sey, Children’s Librarian. . . . Altrusa Club 
has presented a Magnavox Record Player 
with two sets of ear phones to the library 
along with several volumes of records. 





WHA BOOK TRAILS 1948-49 


Miss Hickory, by Carolyn S. Bailey. 1946. Viking, $2.50 

Wizard of Oz, by Lyman Frank Baum. c1908. Bobbs, $2. 

Book of Americans, by Rosemary and Stephen Benet. 1983. Rinehart, $2.50 
Hurdy-Gurdy man, by Margery Bianco. 1983. Oxford, 75c 

Pancakes-Paris, by Claire Bishop. 1947. Viking, $2. 

Sancho of the long, long horns, by Allan Bosworth. 1947. Doubleday, $2.50 
Big tree, by Mary and Conrad Buff. 1946. Viking, $3. 

Little Navajo Bluebird, by Ann Nolan Clark. 1943. Viking, $2.50 
Twenty-one balloons, by Wm. Pene du Bois. 1947. Viking, $2.50 

Rufus M., by Eleanor Estes. 1943. Harcourt, $2. 

Lance of Kanana, by Henry French. 1932. Lothrop, $1.25 (Cadmus) 
Legends of the United Nations, by Frances Frost. 1943. Whittlesey, $1.75 
The witch of Scrapfaggot Green, by Patricia Gordon. 1948. Viking, $2.50 
Wind in the Willows, by Kenneth Grahame. 1933. Scribner, $2. 

Peterkin papers, by Lucretia Hale. 1924. Houghton, $2. 

Misty of Chincoteague, by Marguerite Henry. 1947. Rand McNally, $2.50 
Fables of Aesop, by Joseph Jacobs. 1923. Macmillan, $1.50 

Judy’s journey, by Lois Lenski. 1947. Lippincott, $2.50 

Little brother of the wilderness, by Meridel LeSueur. 1947. Knopf, $2.50 
Wilderness champion, by Joseph Lippincott. 1944. Lippincott, $2.50 

Hari, the jungle lad, by Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 1929. Dutton, $2.25 (Cadmus) 
Giant mountain, by Frances Neilson. 1946. Dutton, $2.25 

Nicky’s bugle, by Jane Rietveld. 1947. Viking, $2. 

Roller skates, by Ruth Sawyer. 1986. Viking, $2.50 (Cadmus) 

Li Lun, lad of courage, by Carolyn Treffinger. 1947. Abingdon, $2. 
Stormalong, by Alan Villiers. 1937. Scribner, $2.25 

Bhimsa, the dancing bear, by Christine Weston. 1945. Scribner, $2. 

Birds’ Christmas Carol, by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 1941. Houghton, 75c 


NEW BOOKS 
A Selected List Edited by Orrilla M. Thompson 


Religion—Social Sciences—Philology 


Evatt, Herbert Vere. The United Na- 
tions. 1948. 154p. Harvard Univ. 
Press, $2.50. 841.1 


Constructive criticism of the func- 
tions of the United Nations by Aus- 
tralia’s representative, in three sections 
(the three Holmes Lectures for 1947-48) 


on the formation, the operation and the 
future of the U. N. as the chief speaker 
for the smaller nations sees it. Good 
reading for every citizen interested in 
world order. 

See Booklist 44:195 F. 1 748. 


Lewis, Norman. How to speak better 
English. 1948. 320p. Crowell, $3. 
425 
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Shows the functional value of gram- 
mar. Special attention is given to diffi- 
cult words and phrases in an attempt to 
clear up some of the old grammar buga- 
boos. Would be useful to give to the per- 
son who wants a “refresher” grammar 
course. 


McWilliams, Carey. A mask for priv- 
ilege: anti-Semitism in America. 
1948. 299p. Little, $2.75. 296 


The author has traced the pattern of 
anti-Semitism in America and shown its 
relation to the other minority situations 
in the country. He has brought together 
much of the recent research on the sub- 
ject showing how anti-Semitism differs 
in the United States from its European 
counterpart and has included a chapter 
on ways and means of combating it. 


See Booklist 44:244 Mar. 15 ’48. 


Warfield, Frances. Cotton in my ears. 
1948. 152p. Viking, $2.75. 871.9 


A book to give to young people, especi- 
ally those who are trying to adjust to the 
fact of dull ears. The author faced her 
own handicap with courage and a saving 
sense of humor. Her story emphasizes 
particularly well how difficult it is to 
conceal deafness and how important it is 
to study lip reading and to wear a hear- 
ing aid, if possible. 


See Booklist 44:261 Ap. 1 ’48. 
Useful and Fine Arts 


Brobeck, Florence and _ Kjellberg, 
Monika. Scandinavian cookery for 
Americans. 1948. 34lp. Little, $3. 

641 
Dishes from Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark and Finland—all tested recipes 
adapted to American markets and cook- 
ing methods. There is a special section 
devoted to Smorgasbord. Index is com- 
plete by classification of foods and then 
by countries. In the index by countries 
the native name of the dish is used but 
the translation is also given. 
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Curtis, George De Clyver, pseud. 
Bees’ ways. 1948. 248p._ illus. 
Houghton, $2.75. 638 


An informal and readable description 
of bee life and habits. There is good ad- 
vice on beekeeping for the general read- 
er. Good for a small collection if a book 
of this type is needed. 


' Jacobs, Herbert. We chose the coun- 


try. 1948. 306p. Harper, $3. 630.1 


“An impractical guide to farm life.”— 
Subtitle. The author of this book is a re- 
porter on the Capital Times. He and his 
wife took their two children to the coun- 
try—moving from the pleasant home in 
Madison, which Frank Lloyd Wright had 
designed for them, to the run-down house 
and farm about seven miles from the city. 
Mr. Jacobs tells the story of their experi- 
ences during the years of war shortages 
—making substitutes do. It is a humor- 
ous but very human record with typical- 
ly Wisconsin background. All Wisconsin 
libraries will need it. 


Rogers, Matilda. Flower arrangement 
—a hobby for all. 1948. 72p. illus. 
Woman’s Press, $1.50. 716 


Simple, direct instruction, well illus- 
trated. Does not call for elaborate equip- 
ment, or unusual materials, but makes 
the arrangement of attractive pictures 
with flowers easy. 


Southwick, Lawrence. Dwarf fruit 
trees; ed. by Ed. Robinson. 1948. 
126p. illus. Macmillan, $2.50. 634 


A handbook on the new dwarf fruit 
tree. Deals with all the important details 
of selection, planting, pruning, thinning, 
cultivation, harvesting and preserving. 


See Booklist 44:264 Ap. 1 ’48. 
Taber, Gladys Bagg. The book of 


Stillmeadow. 1948. 278p. illus. Ma- 
crae-Smith, $3. 630.1 


This author, who knows so well how to 
find peace in her home, has written this 
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book about the building of Stillmeadow. 
It is a month-by-month record of the 
changing seasons, full of the author’s 
wholesome philosophy of living and the 
events that contribute to a satisfying life 
in the country. Recommended. 


Tate, Marguerite Gaylord. Twelve 
walked away. 1948. 150p. Harcourt, 
$2.50. 629.13 


One of the twelve passengers, and 
mother of the pilot, writes of their ex- 
periences while marooned on a glacier 
when their plane crashed in the Alps. 
Six days of suffering, physical and men- 
tal, a shortage of food and water most 
of the time, failure of the radio, and an 
account of the efforts made to rescue the 
passengers make a remarkable bit of fly- 
ing history that loses nothing in the 
telling. 


See Booklist 44:225 Mr. 1 ’48. 
Biography 


Detzer, Dorothy. Appointment on the 
Hill. 1948. 262p. Holt, $3. 921 


As Secretary of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, 
the author spent 20 years as a lobbyist 
on Capitol Hill in Washington. Her book 
has a double interest, as a review of in- 
ternational trends and developments 
from 1925 to 1945, and as an inside view 
of what goes on in the halls of Congress, 
in corridors and committee rooms. There 
are dramatic stories of causes won or 
lost; apt characterizations of famous fig- 
ures; and, at greater length, significant 
interviews with two Presidents. Especi- 
ally to be recommended to women’s 
groups studying international relations 
or interested in the processes of govern- 
ment. M.K.R. 


See Booklist 44:225 Mr. 1 ’48. 


Richards, William C. The last billion- 
aire. 1948. 422p. Scribner, $3.75. 921 


This is an entertaining book and cer- 
tain to be widely read. Mr. Richards, a 
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Detroit editor, who first met Henry Ford 
in 1917 and became his intimate friend, 
states that he has not written a biog- 
raphy but a “series of reminiscences.” 
Because Ford delighted in publicity the 
author has grouped his anecdotes about 
the crusades, hobbies and fads that made 
the head-lines—as the Peace Ship, the 
five dollar minimum wage, the revival of 
old-fashioned dancing, etc.—all reveal- 
ing the famous man’s unpredictable per- 
sonality. 


See Booklist 44:98 N. 15 ’47. 


Vallentin, Antonina. Mirabeau. 1948. 
528p. Viking, $5. 921 


In this distinguished biography of 
Mirabeau, Mdme. Vallentin carefully re- 
views his family background and unhap- 
py childhood. Then, as he matures, she 
shows him devoting his brilliant mind to 
the cause of political freedom for the 
people of France; and, in spite of his 
reckless extravagance and scandalous do- 
mestic life, becoming the great orator 
and statesman of the French Revolution. 
For larger libraries. 


See Booklist 44:247 Mr. 15 ’48. 


Whitman, Willson. David Lilienthal. 
1948. 245p. Holt, $3. 921 


Because David Lilienthal was recently 
re-appointed chairman of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, every 
American should be interested in reading 
this timely book. The author writes of 
Lilienthal’s success as a “Public Servant 
in a Power Age”—first in Wisconsin and 
then as an administrator of the TVA 
project. In the Tennessee Valley he de- 
monstrated his ability to change wide- 
spread antagonism into public approval. 
Quoted at length is his famous “credo” 
which won national commendation. 


See Booklist 44:165 Ja. 1 ’48. 
History and Travel 


Farley, James Aloysius. Jim Farley's 
story: the Roosevelt years. 1948. 
8388p. Whittlesey, $3.50. 973.9 
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Farley’s personal story of his years 
as an official of the Democratic party. 
He is honest and outspoken about his 
break with Franklin D. Roosevelt. There 
is a detailed and authentic account of the 
political maneuvers attendant upon the 
various campaigns. Some of the story ap- 
peared in Colliers. For all libraries. 


See Booklist 44:246 Mr. 15 ’48. 


Lothrop, Eleanor. Throw me a bone; 
what happens when you marry an 
archeologist. 1948. 234p. illus. Whit- 
tlesey, $3. 917.28 


As representative of the Heye Founda- 
tion and the Harvard Museum the Loth- 
rop’s expendition took them to Chile, Gu- 
atemala and Panama, three very differ- 
ent locations. Each place had its own 
difficulties but the author has written in 
a gay mood of them and her inexperience 
in archaeological science. Entertaining. 


See Booklist 44:247 Mr. 15 ’48. 


Reeve, Alan. Africa, I presume? 1948. 
232p. illus. Macmillan, $3. 916 


Plane and train trip of eighteen 
months from Cairo south to Cape Town. 
The trip was made for the purpose of 
providing material for travel articles for 
the London Daily Mirror. Will not an- 
swer the request for exacting informa- 
tion on the country but is entertaining 
reading. 


See Booklist 44:232 Mr. 1 748. 
Fiction 


Allis, Marguerite. Law of the land. 
1948. 281p. Putnam, $2.75. 


A strong sense of duty held Arabella 
Barlow’s allegience to her weak husband. 
Her heart went to a man of integrity, 
Mark Dudley. Mixed with her personal 
conflict was her battle to establish wo- 
men’s property rights in early Connecti- 
cut. The book was published on the 100th 
anniversary of the Seneca Falls conven- 
tion where women won their battle for 
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economic independence—a fact which 
figures in the novel. Recommended. 


Barton, Betsey. The long walk. 1948. 
282p. Duell, $3. 


This novel of a day in a Veteran’s 
Hospital for men with spinal injuries, 
by a girl who herself suffered from the 
same wound, brings out the mental and 
spiritual struggle that is different for 
each patient. Some of the staff, physi- 
cally well, must also learn to accept their 
limitations before they can live a happy 
and useful life. Well written, will help to 
understand the inner conflicts of others 
as well as of the war wounded. 


See Booklist 44:241 Mr. 15 ’48. 


Boyce, Burke. Miss Mallett, a novel. 
1948. 247p. Harper, $2.75. 


History of education and the changing 
status of teachers are the main contribu- 
tions of this book. Miss Mallett found it 
necessary to enter the teaching profes- 
sion in 1905 and despite a dislike for the 
work she stayed until retirement age left 
her free to sum up the results of her 
life’s occupation. This will not be useful 
as a vocational aid in recruiting. 


See Booklist 44:282 Ap. 15 48. 


Chase, Virginia. Discovery. 1948. 304p. 
Macmillan, $3.50. 


Laurie Drummond devoted 18 years of 
untiring labor and patience to her hus- 
band and children and suddenly found 
that they no longer needed her. Her ut- 
ter lack of purpose was leading toward 
mental illness when she was drafted as 
nurses’ aide in one of the city’s hospitals. 
Unpleasant as it was it proved the means 
of discovery to the solution of her prob- 
lem. Recommended. 


See Booklist 44:193 Feb. 1 ’48. 


Goudge, Elizabeth. Pilgrim’s inn. 1945. 
346p. Coward, $3. 
A sequel to The bird in the tree, pick- 


ing up the same characters and a few 
more—particularly a pair of mischiev- 
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ous and imaginative twins 5 years old— 
but can be read without reading the pre- 
vious book. The theme is the healing 
effect of an ancient inn for pilgrims on 
the personal troubles of those who come 
there. Will be enjoyed by those who like 
the earlier Goudge books rather than 
the admirers of Green Dolphin street. 


See Booklist 44:268 F. 15 ’48. 


Heyer, Georgette. The foundling. 
1948. 380p. Putnam, $3. 


Another of Georgette Heyer’s amusing 
romances of the days of stagecoaches and 
footpads, noble heroes and lovely ladies 
in Regency England, with plenty of ad- 
venture. The charm of her tales lies as 
much in the tongue-in-cheek way she tells 
them as in the characters and the action. 


See Booklist 44:248 Mr. 15 ’48. 


Hitrec, Joseph George. Son of the 
moon. 1948. 379p. Harper, $3. 


A story of modern India, laid in Bom- 
bay in 1937, in which the son of a Raj- 
put family returns after two years in 
England where he has been made much 
of as the first Hindu to fly from India 
to England, full of the idea of taking a 
plane load of lecturers around the world 
to make India understood. His change, 
from active rebellion against the family 
ideas to cooperation with the Congress 
Party, though he still tries to put India 
above Hinduism, is intended to show the 
path the real India will take, the tie 
with tradition, and the need to work out 
the pattern in harmony with ancient 
practices. Vijay’s love story, which cul- 
minates in an elaborate ceremonial wed- 
ding at the end of the book, has its idyl- 
lic moments, but there are casual love 
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affairs frankly described. Chatter, argu- 
ment, philosophy, the Indian family talks 
constantly. The book does give a new 
slant on a little understood people. A 
Harper prize novel. 


See Booklist 44:248 Mr. 15 ’48. 


Holton, Edith Austin. Green carpet. 
1948, 248p. Putnam, $2.75. 


Lieutenant Commander Jonathan Cart- 
wright returns from World War II to 
problems dating back to the age of five. 
He had always been the dependable per- 
son to whom Rosemary turned. When 
her problems included a wayward, spend- 
thrift husband, Jonathan still managed. 
But it was somewhat of a surprise to 
discover that they were in love after 20 
years. A love story of New England that 
many readers will enjoy. 


See Booklist 44:268 Ap. 1 ’48. 


Meyer, Ernest Ludwig. Bucket Boy; 
a Milwaukee legend. 1947. 236p. 
Hastings House, $3. 


A series of chapters about Milwaukee 
people in 1910 or thereabouts, as seen 
through the eyes of the author at sixteen. 
The “bucket boy” carries beer to the 
thirsty newspaper men on the Germania 
staff, and is only the introduction to the 
German-American life in that period, 
which is best expressed by the untrans- 
latable word “Gemutlichkeit.” An amus- 
ing book, which will be most enjoyed by 
those who remember the time, though it 
has a place also among the books about 
teen-age boys. Wisconsin libraries prob- 
ably already have it, this review was de- 
layed because it was impossible to get a 
copy earlier. 


See Booklist 44:184 Ja. 15 ’48. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
Selected and Annotated by Elizabeth Burr 


For Younger Children 
Bronson, Wilfrid Swancourt. Pinto’s 


journey. 1948. 56p. illus. Messner, 
$2.50. 


Delightful full color as well as black 
and white pictures by the author-artist 
make a distinctive book of this story of a 
small Indian’s journey with his burro, 
Ambrosio, to obtain turquoise from a se- 
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cret mine for his grandfather to use in 
making jewelry. The dangers of the jour- 
ney will appeal to readers in grades 3-5; 
added values are the overcoming of Pin- 
to’s fear to please his grandfather, and 
school use for material on Indian village 
life. Junior Literary Guild selection. 


Caire, Helen. Senor Castillo. 1948. 
76p. illus. Rinehart, $1.50. 


The lord of the barnyard, a very old 
and noble rooster, accustomed to answer- 
ing all questions with “Don’t befuddle 
the issue” decides one day to look at the 
sea. His experiences are dangerous and 
perilous before he finally gets back to 
the barnyard, having acquired a taste 
for adventure and for using his head. 
Laid on an island off the coast of Cali- 
fornia, the charm of the story is in its 
folk tale quality. Grades 3-5. 


See Booklist 44:288 Ap. 15 ’48. 


Cutler, Lin. Peg-a-Leg, the cobbler 
of Dunsoon. 1948. [44p.] illus. 
Knopf (bds.), $1.75. 


The best, the greatest, the cleverest 
cobbler in all Dunsoon and also the only 
cobbler there, learns the dangers of be- 
ing greedy when he raises the price and 
is put under a strange spell of making 
left shoes only. Good fun for third to 
fifth graders, with gay red, gold and 
black pictures and good print. 


Johnson, Margaret Sweet. Gay, a Shet- 
land sheepdog. 1948. 96p. illus. 
Morrow, $2. 


Frightened by a bad-tempered ram, 
Gay instead of being a good sheepdog on 
a Colorado ranch like her Shetland an- 
cestors, is given as a pet to fifteen year 
old Jean. Loving care and obedience 
classes conquer her terror of sheep when 
she meets them later in Scotland. Good 
print and pictures as in the previous 
Johnson titles. Can be used with slow 
older readers as well as grades 3-5. 


Justus, May. Susie. 1947. 48p. illus. 
Whitman, $1.50. 


Another warm and friendly story of 
the Tennessee mountains that introduces 


folk ballads, picturesque speech and cus- 
toms in a manner that 4th and 5th grad- 
ers will be able to read and enjoy. Mam- 
my doses Step-Along, the peddler, with 
her Spring-Tea, when he, suffering with 
a cold, stops to see the Linders family; 
thus Susie escapes her usual share and 
the whole family is delighted with the 
peddler’s gifts of “fancy-fine treasures.” 


Norling, Josephine (Stearns). Pogo’s 
farm adventure. 1948. 47p. illus. 
Holt, $1.50. 


John and his dog visit a ranch where 
they not only experience the fun of farm 
life but also learn about irrigation and 
soil conservation and enjoy a rodeo. Uni- 
form in all respects with the other seven 
books in this series. Grades 2-4. 


Wiese, Kurt. Fish in the air. 1948. 
[28p.] illus. Viking, $2. 


Gay illustrations in full color on every 
page are an integral part of the text that 
tells a hilarious story of how Tai Fung, 
the Big Wind, changed the ideas of a 
little Chinese boy. He requested his Hon- 
orable Father to buy him the biggest 
fish-shaped kite that he could find and 
discovered that he had bitten off more 
than he could manage. Particularly good 
for reading aloud to ages 4-6. Junior 
Literary Guild selection. 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Bishop, Claire (Huchet). Blue spring 
farm. 1948. 183p. illus. Viking, $2. 


Based on the author’s experiences at 
the summer music camp that she and her 
husband ran on their Pennsylvania farm, 
the story shows the adjustments that a 
fourteen year old French boy and his 
younger sister make to their fellow camp- 
ers. They share the summer’s fun and 
work of practicing music, swimming, gar- 
dening and raising a crop of sugar beets. 
Part of the story is told by excerpts from 
the children’s diaries and letters. Chil- 
dren, studying music will share the de- 
light and excitement of accomplishment 
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under Mr. T’s tutelage; others will enjoy 
the story for its summer’s fun. Grades 
5-7. 


Criss, Mildred. Jefferson’s daughter. 
1948, 278p. illus. Dodd, $3. 921 


A biography of Martha Jefferson, de- 
voted companion to her father at Monti- 
cello and during his years in Paris, where 
she attends convent boarding school and 
later enters French society. Her return 
to the United States brings marriage 
with Tom Randolph and continuance of 
her close association with her father. The 
book will serve well as enriching reading 
for junior high age, studying the Jeffer- 
son period. 


Edmonston, C. M. King’s man. 1948. 
281p. illus. Longmans, $2.50. 


When he was a young lad, William 
Marshal pledged his loyalty to Henry I 
and his family, the beginning of the 
Plantagenet line of kings. To this trust 
he remained true through an unselfish 
career of being the King’s man, trusted 
by all. A junior novel of medieval Eng- 
land that is not easy reading but will 
hold the interest of young people and 
adults. 


See Booklist 44:286 Ap. 15 748. 


Miller, Jean Dupont. A wish for to- 
morrow. 1948. 240p. illus. Dodd, 
$2.50. 


This Girl Scout story for older girls 
tells of the International camp for Senior 
Scouts and Guides, founded on the idea 
that “Friendship builds a better world,” 
held at Camp Amity in Pennsylvania. 
Two girls from the United States, one 
from Norway and one from the Philip- 
pine Republic are chosen to typify the 
happy friendships formed, despite diver- 
sity of background, through playing and 
working together. Will appeal not only 
to Girl Scouts but to all older girls. 


Rankin, Louise. Daughter of the 
mountains. 1948. 191p. illus. Viking, 
$2.50. 
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This story of Momo, a young Tibetan 
girl, who goes on a quest for her stolen 
and beloved golden Lhasa terrier, is a 
colorful tale of the wild mountain coun- 
try of Tibet down to the coast of India. 
Good writing, fine printing and fitting 
pictures by Kurt Wiese make it a book 
of distinction. Grades 5-8. Junior Liter- 
ary Guild selection. 


Rendina, Laura Cooper. Roommates. 
1948, 214p. illus. Little, $2.50. 


A boarding school story that will be 
welcomed by older girl readers because 
of its awareness of today’s youth. The 
author has used a familiar device in this 
type of story of having two girls, oppo- 
sites in personality and background—in 
this case Dekbie, outgoing, popular and 
used to normal family relationships, and 
Rachelle, introspective, intellectually ma- 
ture and from a broken home. They each 
gain a new set of values as their friend- 
ship develops which will be of interest 
to the adolescent facing problems of 
growing up. Selection of Junior Literary 
Guild. 


Stapp, Arthur D. Mountain tamer. 
1948. 220p. Morrow, $2.50. 


Bob Moore, a high school leader and 
athlete, discovers his fear of high places 
and sets out to overcome his terror. With 
the help of his chemistry teacher, the lad 
finally conquers his fear when another 
life is in danger. The beauty of the 
mountains and the thrill of mountain 
climbing provide an unusual background 
in stories for older boys. 


Williams, Jay. The Roman moon mys- 
tery. 1948. 200p. Oxford, $2.50. 


The Rome of Nero’s time with its in- 
trigue, sports, fashions, the people and 
the city itself, provides the background 
for the mystery of the murder of a 
Roman Senator before the home of a 
Nazarene. Nero’s attempt to throw the 
blame on the early Christians opens the 
eyes of the young soldier, who finds the 
body, and solves the mystery to the un- 
savory state of affairs. He flees with the 
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pretty Christian heroine. A well told tale 
even with its modern slang that will be 
good supplementary reading in ancient 
history for the junior high age. 


Zarchy, Harry. Let’s make a lot of 
things. 1948. 156p. illus. Knopf, 
$2.50. 680 


Similar in format to the earlier vol- 
umes Let’s make something (BULLETIN, 
D. °41) and Let’s make more things 
(BULLETIN, Apr. 43), this book deals 
with basic principles and materials, fol- 
lowed by jewelry, metalwork, clay and 
leather things to make. Junior high. 

See Booklist 44:289 Ap. 15 ’48. 


Professional Books 


Arbuthnot, May Hill. Children and 
books. 1947. 626p. illus. Scott, $5. 


028.5 


A study of the reading interests of 
children from two years through junior 
high age, written by an Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at Western Reserve, 
with many selections from juvenile liter- 
ature of today and yesterday. Illustrated 
with pictures by children’s illustrators 
with material on the artist’s style and 
technique. Valuable source book to use in 
stimulating children’s reading for teach- 
ers, parents and librarians. 
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New Editions 


Curtis Alice Turner. A little maid of 
Vermont. 1948. 224p. illus. Knopf, 
$2. 


A new edition with illustrations in col- 
or by Sandra James, of a popular “Lit- 
tle maid” title. 


Harris, Joel Chandler. The favorite 
Uncle Remus. 1948. 310p. illus. 
Houghton, $3. 898 


A centenary edition of Uncle Remus, 
selected, arranged and edited by George 
Van Santvoord and Archibald C. Cool- 
idge. They have chosen the best known 
of the tales from the seven volumes of 
Uncle Remus. With the original A. B. 
Frost illustrations and excellent format, 
it will be a good first choice for the 
small library in replacing Uncle Remus 
books. 


Illustrated Junior Library. Grosset, 
each, $1.25. 


Clemens, Samuel Langhorne. The ad- 
ventures of Huckleberry Finn. 1948. 
3878p. illus. 


Illustrated by Donald McKay in black 
and white and color. 


Dickens, Charles. A tale of two cities. 
1948. 416p. illus. 


Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni in black 
and white and color. 








